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EDITORIALS 


THE FARMER’S —Dr. Kramer of the Univer- 
SHARE sity of Maryland, in the feature 

article in this issue, provides 
timely food for thought for every reader of this publi- 
cation. Bluntly condensed, Dr. Kramer concludes from 
his research that corn canners, based on the three-ton 
yield used, can’t afford to pay the grower enough 
money to make it worth while for them to grow corn. 
His figures show that both the canners and the growers 
peak is reached at a medium fancy which permits the 
canner to pay the grower $55 per acre to break even. 
Most canners will know that the average grower can 
receive at least that amount from the government, (in 
parts of Maryland at least, $56 per acre), for not grow- 
ing field corn. Bear in mind that the research figure of 
$55 is a gross figure. (At that rate, maybe the corn 
acreage will be cut even further than indicated else- 
where in this issue. Would that be bad?). 


To be sure, it must be borne in mind that, in con- 
ducting a study of this kind, average figures must be 
used, and that there are many variables. In dealing 
with any agricultural commodity, of course, the yield 
is never constant. Also, the recovery in cases per ton 
will vary broadly, depending on quality of the raw pro- 
duet, canning and management practices, and equip- 
ment. Another variable is selling methods and prac- 
tices, for it is a well known fact that many extra 
standards, and even fancies, are sold at standard 
prices, and vice versa. 


Most canners who have had the experience say 
that, except for the quality bonus obtained the canner 
can’t afford to grow his own raw products. The study 
would seem to indicate that the basic reason for this 
's because up to now the grower has been satisfied for 
« lesser return on his money and labor. Put another 
way, we might say, the canner doesn’t consider the 
‘ame worth the candle. 


Let’s take another hard look at this study. Look 
at the approach. The author, of course, has a purpose 
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in using this approach, but it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve, that unless the industry in general had a record 
of thinking along these lines—that the grower gets 
what’s left, the author would not have used this ap- 
proach. He might concievably have approached the 
study from the standpoint that if raw products cost 
us so much, how much will we be able to pay for cans, 
how much for labor, etc. In defense of the author, the 
object here quite naturally, is to help canners in arriv- 
ing at a contract price. In showing that the contract 
prices are impossible, the study indicates serious 
searching in other areas. 


To be sure, the grower is and should be a partner 
in this undertaking, but unless he does actually in fact 
share in ultimate profits, unless the canner is able to 
show him that he himself is assuming the obligations 
implied in this expected cooperation by producing at 
the lowest possible cost and selling in the most favor- 
able markets, the grower cannot be expected to have 
exactly the same attitude as a grower in a legal 
cooperative. Only in that way, can the canner earn the 
grower’s genuine cooperation so necessary in the pro- 
duction of better canned foods; so necessary if the in- 
dustry is to beat the agricultural labor unions to the 
punch; so necessary to avoid the heavy hand of govern- 
ment on industry operation. 


WALT YORK —lIt is our sad duty to report the 

death of C. “Walt” York in the 
obituary column of this edition. It’s hard to realize 
that Walt had been connected with the canning indus- 
try for only six years. During that short span, through 
dedicated service, he acquired a broad knowledge of 
the industry, and a host of friends throughout the 
country. In his untimely death the industry has lost a 
faithful and able servant. His many friends will join 
us in expressing a very personal sympathy to his young 
family and to his associates at “Canner and Freezer”. 


‘ 


GROWER PRICES 


Developing A 
Material 
Special 


BY AMIHUD KRAMER 
University of Maryland 


It is common practice for processors 
who contract for raw materials to pay 
growers on a quality scale basis. Such a 
sliding scale assumes that the higher 
quality material is of greater value to the 
processor and, consequently, he is pre- 
pared to pay a higher price for this added 
quality. The philosophy behind such a 
procedure is that both processor and 
grower can benefit if the price schedule is 
arranged in such a way that the grower 
will be encouraged to harvest at a high 
level of quality. However, since certain 
crops, particularly seed crops such as 
sweet corn, peas and lima beans, may be 
relatively low yielding when harvested 
at a very early stage of maturity which is 
usually associated with high quality, 
there may be a point at which harvesting 
at an extremely young maturity may not 
bring the maximum returns to _ the 
grower. At the same time, a relatively 
low yield in terms of cases per ton may 
affect the canner similarly. The purpose 
of this paper, therefore, is to utilize in- 
formation on the relation of yield to 
quality and the relation of quality to 
price of the finished product in order to 
show how a best solution can be obtained 
which would bring the greatest benefit to 
both the processor and the grower. 


Before attempting to work out a solu- 
tion for this problem it is necessary to 
have information on the following: 

(1) A reliable method for measuring 
the quality of the raw material which 
will be closely correlated with the quality 
of the finished product. 

(2) Information on the relationship 
between quality and yield in terms of 
tons per acre, or percent of maximum 
potential return per acre. 

(3) Relationship between quality and 
price of the finished product. 

(4) Costs of manufacturing, selling, 
etc. of the product which is processed. 

(5) Yields of the crop per acre and 
costs per acre anticipated by the grower. 

The following example is worked out 
for sweet corn for canning on the basis 
of data accumulated at the Maryland 
Agricultural Experiment Station. A 


* Misc. Publ. of the Maryland Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Department of Agriculture. 
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Schedule Of Payment For Raw 
On A Quality Basis With 
Reference To Sweet Corn 


similar procedure can be used for other 
crops provided the necessary information 
is available. 


THE CANNER’S CALCULATION 

Previous work at the Maryland Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station has _ indi- 
cated that the trimetric test, which in- 
cludes a measure of succulence, skin 
toughness, and kernel size, is an excellent 
indication of quality of the canned sweet 
corn (3). It has also been demonstrated 
that there is a close curvilinear relation- 
ship between the quality as measured 
by the trimetric test and cases per ton of 
sweet corn (4). This relationship is 


TABLE 1--PRICES PER TON OF SWEET 


ASSUMING CERTAIN COSTS PER DOZEN 


CORN 
303 CANS, OTHER THAN 


shown in columns one and two of Table 1. 
The trimetric values are in terms of U.S. 
Grade Scores for maturity. In column 
three are shown the prices per dozen 303 
cans for each quality level as estimated 
from prices published during 1957 (1). 
Thus, for the top quality level of forty, 
the price ef $1.60 can be anticipated per 
dozen 303 cans. Similarly, for a Grade 
Score of thirty, a price per case of $1.00 
can be realized. In the remaining columns 
of Table 1 are shown the prices per ton 
that can be paid by the canner for the 
raw material assuming’ that his costs 
other than for the raw material vary 
from $1.00 (as shown in column four) to 


BE OFFERED BY 


THE 


THAT CAN THE CANNER, 


RAW MATERIAL 


1 2 3 


Price per doz. 
303 cans, 
finished ($) 


Trimetric Dozens 303 
serade score cans per ton 
of raw corn of raw corn 


Fancy 
40 32.0 1.60 
39 16.0 1.55 
38 53.4 1.50 
37 57.6 1.45 
36 60.4 1.40 
Extra Standard 
35 62.4 1.35 
34 63.8 1.30 
33 65.2 1.25 
32 66.4 1.20 
Standard 
31 67.4 1.10 
30 68.4 1,00 


TABLE 2 


1 5 6 7 8 


Cests other than raw material per dozen 303) cans 


1.00 $ 1.10 $ 1.20 1.380 $ 1.49 


Break-even Price Per Ton Raw Material 


19.20 16.00 12.80 9.60 6.40 
25.30 20.70 16.10 11.50 6.90 
26.70 21.36 16.00 10.68 5.34 
25.92 20,16 14.40 8.64 2.88 
24.16 18.12 12.08 6.04 0.00 
21.84 15.60 9.36 3.12 

19.14 12.76 6.38 0.00 

16.30 9.78 3.26 

13.28 6.64 0.00 

6.84 0.00 

0.00 


PRICES PER TON OF SWEET CORN REQUIRED BY GROWER TO ACHIEVE CERTAIN 


GROSS RETURNS PER ACRE, ASSUMING A MAXIMUM POTENTIAL YIELD OF 3 TONS PER ACRE 


1 2 3 1 5 6 7 
Trimetric % of 
grade score potential Gross returns per acre required by grower 
of raw corn yield $40 $50 $ 60 $ 70 $ 80 
Fancy 
40 93 14.34 17.92 21.51 
39 96 13.88 17.36 20.88 
38 98 13.60 17.01 20.41 
37 99 13.47 16.84 20.20 
36 100 13.33 16.67 20,00 
Extra Standard 
35 99 13.47 16.84 20.20 23.57 26.5 
34 97 13.75 17.18 20.62 24.05 27.49 
33 95 14.08 17.54 21.05 24.56 28.07 
32 91 14.65 18.32 21.97 25.65 29.31 
Standard 
31 SS 15.15 18.94 22.73 26.52 30.31 
30 S84 15.87 19.84 23.81 27.78 31.75 
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$1.40 (as shown in column eight). These 


values were calculated as follows: For 
example, the first value in column. four 
of $19.20 was obtained by first subtract- 
ing the cost of $1.00 from the anticipated 
price of $1.60. The remainder of sixty 
cents, therefore, was the price that. the 
canner could pay for the raw material 
and still break even. Multiplying this 
sixty cents by thirty-two dozen cans, 
which can be expected from a ton of 
material at this stage of maturity, we 
obtain the value of $19.20 per ton. Simi- 
larly, if the grade score of the raw ma- 
terial is thirty, the price per dozen can 


be assumed to $1.00 and since $1.00. 


covers costs other than raw materials, 
there is nothing left with which to pay 
for the raw product so that for material 
of this quality, the canner of sweet corn 
is able to pay nothing. If his costs should 
be higher than $1.00, and if he should 
obtain the raw material free, he would 
still actually lose money if he attempted 
to process material of this low quality. 


GROWER’S CALCULATION 


Work at the University of Maryland 
over a period of quite a few years has 
indicated that in contrast with other 
crops such as peas or lima beans, the 
total yield harvested at different stages 
of maturity within the commercial range 
does not vary appreciably (2). Thus, if 
the grower is paid on a total ear weight 
basis before husking, he may expect to 
obtain his maximum yield at a low fancy 
stage of maturity. However, a top fancy 
stage of maturity will still yield him 
more than ninety percent of this maxi- 
mum potential yield as will material har- 
vested at a bottom extra standard stage 
of maturity. The data in Table 2 indicate 
the price that a grower should obtain per 
ton of sweet corn assuming a potential 
yield of three tons per acre. Since his 
maximum potential yield is expected to 
be at the thirty-six grade score, which is 
bottom fancy, he can obtain a somewhat 

‘lower price for material at that point 
than for material which is less or more 
mature and still come out with the same 
return per acre. Results in the table indi- 
cate how much the grower should obtain 


per ton of sweet corn, assuming that he 
expects to get three tons per acre from 


‘the field and, also, if he expects a certain 


gross return per acre. Data in column 
three indicate the price per ton if he 
expects to obtain $40.00 gross return per 
acre while the data in column seven indi- 
cate similar prices per ton if he expects 
a return of $80.00 per acre, with inter- 
mediate returns shown in columns 4 to 6. 


A BEST SOLUTION FOR CANNER 
AND GROWER 


The data in Tables 1 and 2 are super- 
imposed in Figure 1, which shows the 
relationship between what the canner can 
afford to pay and what the grower must 
receive for the sweet corn. It is obvious 
that the canner cannot afford to pay the 
grower as much as he should for the very 
youngest material grading thirty-nine 
and forty for maturity. Similarly, as the 
corn becomes more mature as at the low 
fancy stage and on into the extra stand- 
ard and standard stages of maturity, the 
canner cannot afford to pay a price that 
will provide a maximum return to the 
grower. 


This same relationship is shown in 
terms of break even values in Table 3 
where the profit area reaches a peak at 
the thirty-eight or medium fancy stage 
of maturity level where a grower can ex- 
awos Jo eB yad 
per acre and the processor has $1.15 per 
dozen 303 cans, not including cost of the 
raw material. 


SUMMARY 


A procedure has been outlined whereby 
a processor.can set up a price schedule 
for different. quality levels of raw sweet 
corn. The schedule is constructed in such 
a manner that the processor can offer a 
maximum price for any given quality 
level, without incurring any actual losses. 
Similar information is provided to show 
to the grower at which stage of maturity 
he may obtain the highest gross return 
per acre when he is paid in accordance 
with a payment scale as evolved above. 

The above may serve as an example of 
the procedure. Each processor should 
work out the details himself with his own 


values rather than assume that the fig- 
ures shown here are constant. 
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INSECTICIDES FOR 
CHERRY PESTS 


Two soil insecticides which give good’ 
control of one of the state’s worst cherry 
insects do not injure the flavor or quality 
of the canned cherries, according to Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin research. 

The insecticides are Aldrin and Diel- 
drin. Applied to sod around cherry trees, 
the materials have given good control of 
the plum curculio in tests conducted for 
several years by researchers E. R. Oat- 
man, C. L. Fluke, and Lorin Stelzer. 

The insecticides kill the curculios as 
they enter soil under the trees. However, 
those flying in from nearby untreated 
orchards can infest trees in treated 
orchards, the researchers point out. That 
means the soil treatments must be ap- 
plied in-all orchards of an area for suc- 
cessful control of the troublesome insect. 

Flavor and quality tests of canned 
cherries from trees which had received a 
soil treatment have shown that Aldrin 
and Dieldrin are safe at rates of 3 to 6 
pounds per acre—generally higher than 
needed for curculio control. The flavor 
and quality tests were conducted by Uni- 
versity food researchers. 


National Food Brokers Association — 
Sloan McCrea, national chairman, has 
appointed H. C. Kayser, H. C. Kayser 
Company, Minneapolis, as chairman of 
the NFBA Institutional and Industrial 
Sales Committee. He will be assisted by 
Walter Burns, Jr., Walter H. Burns Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, as vice chairman. 


Figure 1.- Whole Kernel Sveet Corn, Relation of Canner's Costs to Grower's 
Returns. Broken line selected by grower must be below solid Broken lines 
line selected by canner to indicate a profitable operation. Grover's Return/Acre 
(potential yield of 3 tons) 
TABLE 3—BREAK-EVEN POINTS FOR CANNER AND GROWER OF _— 
SWEET CORN HARVESTED AT DIFFERENT STAGES OF MATURITY, a ow --T 
ASSUMING A POTENTIAL YIELD OF 3 TONS PER ACRE — | 
Trimetric Canner’s gross Grower's 4 4 -<% 
grade score return less gross = 
40 $1.07 $47 
39 1.14 54 & 
38 1.16 55 
37 1.14 54 
36 1.11 51 
extra Standard 
35 1.09 49 
34 1.06 46 
33 1.02 42 
32 99 39 


Trimetric Grade Score for Maturity 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


Achievement of outstandins co-oneration from all industry 
factors was the basis for the blue ribbon award. national nromo- 
tion campaign category. given Pacific Coast Canned Pear Service 
hv the Seattle Advertising & Sales Club. Presentation of the 
distinguished award for outstandine national promotion on 
canned pears was made at the annual awards banquet held in 
Seattle. Reviewing the exhibit here are. left to right. Fred 
Sprague, Vice President, Seattle office, Pacific National Advertis- 
ing Agency: Fred H. Westbers. Yakima, Washington, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Washington State Fruit Commission. and Bill Hoard, 
Wenatchee, Washington, Promotion Manager. Pacific Coast Pear 
Service represents the pear growers of California, Washington 
and Oregon. The Fruit Commission is the administrative body 
of the Pear Service. 


National Preservers Association has 
published its 1958 edition of preserve 
manufacturers in the United States. The 
book is the most comprehensive and up- 
to-date list of preservers available and 
of considerable value in determining the 
extent of the industry and a reference 
work for the industry’s suppliers. Non 
members of NPA may purchase copies 
at $10 each from the Association at 628 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington 6, 


National Cranberry Association, Han- 
son, Massachusetts, has announced the 
appointment of H. Drew Flegal as direc- 
tor of advertising and public relations. 
Mr. Flegal has had an extensive career 
in advertising, sales promotion, and 
public relations in grocery products, hav- 
ing spent 10 years in the advertising de- 
partment of Standard Brands, and 


National Canners Association — Parti- 
cipation in the “September Canned Foods 
Month” promotion as proposed by the 
California Centenary Merchandising 
Committee, will be on the agenda for dis- 
cussion of the NCA Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee at its meeting dur- 
ing the spring sessions of the NCA 
Board of Directors in Washington, May 
22 and 23. NCA is currently supplying 
editorial material required for this pro- 
motion which has been the Association’s 
policy with regard to all canned foods 
promotions during the past years. The 
C & TR Committee gave consideration to 
an annual canned foods month about two 
years ago and discussed such promotion 
with state secretaries at that time, but 
many of them were opposed to his type 
of promotion. Members of the Commit- 
tee, however, are now studying an outline 


another 10 years in that work with Lever 
Brothers. More recently he was a food 
account executive of an advertising 
agency. The Association reports first 
quarter sales of “Ocean Spray” cran- 
berry products up 30 percent over a year 
ago, establishing an all-time high for 
that period. 


Gaily printed Cellulose bands serve as 
both labels and tamper proof seals’ on 
these quart glass decanters for Peter 
Pan Tomato Cocktail and Brooks Tomato 
Juice packaged by Brooks Foods, Inc., 
Collinsville, Illinois. Du Pont Cel-O-Seal 
bands are supplied by Armstrong Cork 
Company; glass containers by O-I; and 
“Twist-Off” caps by White Cap Company. 


of the California proposal that executives 
of all canning associations tie-in to the 
1958 “September Canned Foods Month” 
campaign along with a progress report 
of the first four months of the promotion 
preparatory to decisions as to what fur- 
ther participation NCA will underake. 


Edward Petty of the Cartan & Jeffrey Brokerage Company of 


Sioux City, Iowa, won an award from the William Underwood 
Company for achieving the largest sales increase in Underwood 
Deviled Ham in 1957. He was in competition with sixty other 
food brokers across the country. J. D. Wells (left), General Sales 
Manager for the Underwood firm, is shown giving Mr. Petty 
(right), a silver bowl, while Edward Hudson, newly appointed 
Central Division Sales Manager for Underwood, looks on. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


The Selectrol 1250 is shown with the rejector mechanism. It 
may be supplied with underweight rejection only or underweight 
and overweight rejection thru the same reject channel. Correct, 
acceptable weights continue on in a straight line. 


NEW AUTOMATIC CASE AND 
BAG CHECKWEIGHER 


The Exact Weight Scale Company an- 
nounces a new Automatic Case and Bag 
Checkweigher. 


This new Automatic Checkweigher is 
designated as the Selectrol Model 1250. 
The machine is offered for weighing 
cases, cartons and bags from 20 lbs. up to 
100 lbs. Accuracy is one-tenth-of-one- 
percent on products weighing 20 to 100 
pounds. Speeds up to 30 units per minute 
are obtainable. The speeds and accuracies 
may vary in accordance with production 
rate, product dimensions and accuracy 
required. 


Machine is designed for installation in 
a production line. Cases or bags are 
weighed in motion. Cases may be open 
or sealed. Control system uses either 
differential transformer or photoelectric 
transducer depending on application, and 
the recording and control requirements. 
For further information write The Can- 
ning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, 
Md. 


FMC Press Pack Filler 
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This “tite-Cap screw Capping Machine 
is now being distributed by the Canning 
Machinery Company of Portland, Oregon. 
The Tite-Cap Machine Co., Inc. of New 
York City was recently acquired by 
CAMCO and will be operated as a Divi- 
sion of CAMCO Sales. This machine is 
designed to handle metal & plastic screw 
caps. 


FMC PRESS PACK FILLER 


Reduced labor costs highlight the ad- 
vantages of the new FMC Press-Pack 
Filler, a special modification of the basic 
Hand Pack Filler that renders it almost 
fully automatic. 


The prototype model was developed for 
the accurate filling of whole or cut green 
or wax beans into No. 10 cans, in a semi- 
automatic operation. The Press-Pack em- 
ploys a mechanical plunger, operating at 
400 lbs. pressure, that automatically 
presses the product into the container. 
This device not only ensures adequate 
volume to provide accurate fill weight, 
but eliminates the manual labor of three 
to four people using hand plungers to 
achieve the same results on a conven- 
tional machine. 


Employing adjustable telescopic poc- 
kets, the machine permits filling a re- 
quired volume which is greater than the 
can. The automatic hydraulic plunger 
presses the product into the can, leaving 
a uniformally filled can when the plunger 
is released. 


Field tests conducted in bean process- 
ing plants in Oregon and Washington 
during the past season proved highly 
satisfactory. Operating speed of the 
prototype machine ranged from 20 to 30 
cans per minute on whole beans in No. 10 
cans. On cut beans for the same size can, 


(Continued on Page 16) 


This new Magnetic Flowmeter accu- 
rately measures the flow rate of “diffi- 
cult” liquids such as acids and slurries 


without adverse effects to the meter. 
Major features are: manual adjustment 
for setting any desired flow rate at full 
scale; unrestricted flow; readings unaf- 
fected by velocity profile, density, or vis- 
cosity; voltage changes between 90 and 
125 volts and frequency changes between 
55 and 65 cycles have no effect on read- 
ings; special piping for long metering 
runs is not required; flow can be meas- 
ured in either direction. 


For more information, write The Can- 
ning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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News 


Canners have been invited to attend 
the Califernia Food Conference to be 
held at Sacramento, California, on April 
29 when speakers will discuss the con- 
ference theme, “Food Comes First”. The 
conference is sponsored by some 30 
State-wice organizations, with the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation acting as 
the coordinating agency, and will be held 
in the El Dorado Hotel. The conference 
will follow the lines of the National Food 
Conference held in Washington, D. C, in 
February. 


Haxton Foods, Inec., Oakfield, New 
York, has announced the following per- 
sonnel changes: Oliver Bruno appointed 
director of research and quality control 
and assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent, production; Ronald Davis becomes 
Oakfield plant manager; and Ben Zuber, 
general production supervisor at Oak- 
field. 


Horticulture Field Day will be held on 
the campus of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, on Wednesday, 
August 13. Research and extension men 
will conduct tours through the orchard, 
vegetable plots, nursery and greenhouses 
of the University. Tours will begin at 
10:30 in the morning at the Horticulture 
Farm ‘and end at 3:30 P.M. All growers 
of fruits, vegetables, flowers, and nur- 
sery crops, and other interested parties, 
are invited to attend. 


Home Canning Company, Blissfield, 
Michigan, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Cecil Schmitz as vice president 
and general manager, effective April 1. 
Mr. Schmitz was formerly with the 
Monarch Foods plants in Iowa and joins 
the Home Canning Company with 12 
years of experience in the various phases 
of vegetable canning. He will handle the 
firm’s production as well as sales and 
plans to maintain all of the brokers that 
are now currently serving the trade. No 
change in plant personnel is contem- 
plated. 


Institute of Food Technologists, West- 
enr New York Section, will meet at the 
Powers Hotel in Rochester on the after- 
noon of Friday, April 25, when talks will 
be given by Ray Wakefield of Gerber 
Products Company, Dr. David Hand, and 
Dr. Z. I. Kertesz of the New York State 
Experiment Station in Geneva. A tour of 
the Gerber Products plant at Rochester 
will be made on the morning preceding 
the meeting, from 10:30 to 11:30. 


Lord Mott Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land vegetable canner, has acquired the 
property of the former Booth Packing 
Company adjoining the Lord Mott plant, 
which will permit expansion of ware- 
housing and plant operations. The com- 
pany has already completely redesigned 
its tomato packing operation for greater 
capacity, and the additional property will 
permit more efficient operation in other 
departments. 


Hunt Foods & Industries, Inc., with 
headquarters at Fullerton, Calif., held its 
annual meeting April 1st and President 
Russell J. Miedel reported that sales and 
earnings for the three months ended 
February 28 were well above the year- 
ago level. Sales for the period totaled 
$29,915,800, against $23,671,400 the year 
before. Net income was up to $1,003,800, 
or 36 cents a share from $877,900, or 31 
cents a share. Opinion was expressed 
that results for the full year will top last 
year’s record. Shareholders voted to in- 
crease the number of common shares 
from 3 ot 4 million and the preferred 
shares from 150,000 to 250,000. 


American Can Company’s Chicago 
headquarters has moved into a new build- 
ing at 200 S. Michigan Avenue. The mid- 
west offices had been located at 104 S. 
Michigan Avenue for many years. The 
company signed a 20 year lease for 55,300 
square feet of floor area which will in- 
clude the 14th, 15th, and 16th floors, and 
half of the 13th floor. 


Wirebound Box Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 222 W. Adams Street, Chicago, 
has issued a new 8-page illustrated bro- 
chure showing wire bound pallet boxes 
in use in industry and agriculture, which 
points up the versatility of wire bounds, 
demonstrates their ability to handle bulk 
items of all sizes and shapes from raw 
materials to finished products. The bro- 
chure may be obtained from the Associa- 
tion at the above address. 


Commerce. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


H. J. Heinz, Il, President of H. J. Heinz Company, presents 
Frederick C. Heinz, the firm’s Vice President in charge of indus- 
try relations, right, with a gold watch in recognition of 40 years 
of service to the Heinz Company. The presentation was made at 
a recent service awards luncheon honoring 167 Heinz employees 
with 10, 20 and 40 years of service to the “57 Varieties” firm. 
Mr. Heinz joined the Heinz Company in 1917 as assistant super- 
intendent in the Pittsburgh factory. In later years he served 
as special assistant to the president of. the company. He is a 
former president of the National Canners Association and is cur- 
rently serving as director of the United States Chamber of 
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The mechanical picker is eliminating 
thousands of vacation employment op- 
portunities for Wisconsin school children, 
laments the State’s Employment Ser- 
vice. This year about 90 percent of the 
State’s 1958 bean acreage will be ma- 
chine harvested, as against 35 percent 
picked by machine in 1956, and 60 per- 
cent in 1957. 


Oakite Products, Inc. has announced 
the appointment of Raymond L. Hansen, 
formerly general manager of the Royal 
Crown Bottling Company of Menominee, 
Michigan, as technical field representa- 
tive at Green Bay, Wisconsin, and 
Thomas E. Thompson for that same work 
in Columbus, Ohio. Both men completed 
an extensive training program at the 
company’s New York laboratories, and 
in the field, before undertaking their new 
assignments. 


Beechnut Life-Saver — A. J. Howlett, 
who served as head of the Beechnut Field 
Department for the Rochester plant for 
many years, and who later transferred 
to the company’s California plant when it 
was built several years ago, has returned 
to New York State where he will handle 
raw product procurement for all Beech- 
nut Life-Saver plants, and will be sta- 
tioned at the company’s headquarters in 
Canajoharie, New York. 


The U. S. Can Corporation, a subsi- 
diary of Victor Metal Products Corpora- 
tion, will unveil its new automatic alumi- 
num ean producing facility at an open 
house at the opening of its new Newport, 
Arkansas, plant, on Thursady, April 24, 
at 2:00 P.M. The equipment will produce 
one-piece, seamless aluminum aerosol 
cans. Attendance by invitation only. 


H. S. Crocker Company, San Bruno, 
California—Robert Loew, former mana- 
ger of the company’s Portland office, has 
been named sales manager of the Label 


Department and will be responsible for . 


sales of full color food and beverage 
labels throughout the United States. The 
announcement was made this week by R. 
J. Rodgers, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing sales. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
SPRING MEETING 


Pennsylvania Canners Association will 
hold its Spring Meeting at the Nittany 
Lion Inn, State College, Pennsylvania, 
April 30 and May 1. 

The Seventh Annual Golf Tournament 
will start at 1:00 P.M. on Wednesday, 
April 30, on the Centre Hills Country 
Club golf course at State College. Those 
who arrive early may play the course on 
Tuesday, April 29. 

On Thursday morning, May 1, the 
Association Sales and Merchandising 
Committee and any interested represen- 


tatives of member companies, will meet 
to discuss sales problems and participa- 
tion in the “September Canned Foods 
Month” program. 

The Executive Committee and Board 
of Directors will meet at 11 o’clock 
Thursday morning, and will lunch to- 
gether at 12:30 P.M. A tour of the pilot 
processing laboratory at Penn State will 
take place in the afternoon. 

Room reservations should be made 
directly with the Nittany Lion Inn, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. Secretary 
Jack R. Grey would like to know who 
will attend this meeting, and those who 
will participate in the golf tournament. 


DEATHS 


Charles W. York, 43, Editor of “The 
Canner & Freezer” magazine, and former 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, died in his sleep early on 
the morning of April 12 at his home in 
suburban Chicago. Buriel services were 
from a funeral home in Mars, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Monday, April 14. Mr. York is 
survived by his wife and three young 
sons. 


Minnie Gallup Mitchell, wife of the 
late Parker Mitchell, Sr., and mother of 
Parker Mitchell, Jr., of F. O. Mitchell & 
Brother, Perryman, Maryland, corn can- 
ners, died at her home in Perryman on 
Apr il 12, just four weeks after the pass- 
ing of her husband, who peseoded her in 
death on March 15. 


line problem. 
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“I'LL BET ROBINS CAN SHOW 
US HOW TO PEEL VEGETABLES 
WITHOUT WASTING HALF OF THEM 
-GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Whenever you have a processing or production problem 
that’s eating into your profits—call Robins. 
Robins when you need specially-designed equipment to 
make your new process practical or to solve a production 


AK Robins 


COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street ¢ Baltimore 2, ene 


“THE ROBINS LINE INCLUDES ' 
FOR PROCESSING 


And, call 
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Prospective Acreage——Vegetables for Processing 


PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 
OF PRINCIPAL CROPS 
APRIL 1, 1958 
By U.S.D.A. Crop Reporting Board 

SUMMARY —The prospective 1958 
planted acreage of seven vegetables for 
commercial processing is about 9 percent 
less than last year and 10 percent below 
average according to the U.S.D.A. Crop 
Reporting Board. The seven vegetables 
for which intended acreage reports are 
now available usually account for around 
84 percent of the planted acreage of the 
10 principle vegetables for processing. 
The indicated changes in planted acre- 
ages, compared with last year are: green 
lima beans, 5 percent less; snap beans, 1 
percent less; cabbage for kraut (contract 
acreage only), 9 percent more; sweet 
corn, 13 percent less; green peas, 15 per- 
cent less; winter and early spring spin- 
ach, 20 percent less; and tomatoes, 1 per- 
cent more than last year. These intended 
acreage estimates are based on reports 
from processors prepared prior to plant- 
ing time. The actual acreage planted can 
vary from these estimates because of 
weather or changes in processors’ plans. 


GREEN LIMA BEANS—A reduction 
of 5 percent from last year’s planted 
acreage of green lima beans for process- 
ing is in prospect for 1598. Processors of 
this crop report that they intend to con- 
tract and grow 90,330 acres in 1958 com- 
pared with 95,340 acres planted in 1957 
and the average of 106,000 acres for the 
preceding 10-year period. Reduction in 
acreage from last year is shown in all 
important states except Delaware, Mary- 
land, Michigan and Washington. The 
total of 62,250 acres for freezing is 5 per- 
cent less than planted last year. Baby 
limas, at 39,850 acres, are up 6 percent 
but fordhook acreage is one-fifth smaller. 
The acreage for canning, which is virtu- 
ally all baby limas, is 6 percent less than 
last year. 


SNAP BEANS—Reports from proces- 
sors indicate the acreage to be planted to 
snap beans for processing will be about 
1 percent less than last year but 17 per- 
cent above average. The 1958 intended 
acreage, at 156,360 acres, compares with 
157,530 acres planted in 1957 and the 
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average cf 133,200 acres. If yields ap- 
proximate the average of the last three 
years, the 1958 acreage could produce 
about 265,000 tons for canning and 
90,000 tons for freezing. This compares 
with last year’s production of 273,840 
tons for canning and 85,110 tons for 
freezing. Changes in acreage in the East- 
ern and Middle West States are mixed 
but there is a net reduction of about 2 
percent. However, in the West, where 
the principal variety is Blue Lakes, the 
acreage indicated for 1958 is 7 percent 
larger than that planted last year. The 
acreage intended for freezing, at 35,380 
acres, is a modest 4 percent more than 
planted in 1957. Freezing acreage is up 
in practically all areas. Canners intend 
to have 120,980 acres, 2 percent less than 
planted last year. Reductions, though 
modest, are general in the Midwest and 
East. These are partially offset by an 
increase in beans for canning in the 
Western States. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—The acre- 
age of cabbage to be contracted for kraut 
in 1958 is expected to be about 9 percent 
more than last year but 10 percent below 
average. This year’s prospective acreage 
is 8,100 acres compared with 7,440 acres 
planted last year and the average of 
9,000 acres. These estimates include 
acreage grown by packers as well as 
acreage contracted with growers on 
either an acreage or a tonnage basis. At 
this time, information is not available 
regarding the tonnage that kraut packers 
intend to purchase on the open market in 
1958. Last year, the equivalent open 
market acreage represented about 37 
percent of the total planted acreage. For 
the preceding 10-year period it averaged 
around 44 percent of the total. 


SWEET CORN — Processors report 
they intend to contract and grow 400,460 
acres of sweet corn in 1958. This is 13 
percent less than last year’s planted 
acreage and 16 percent below average. 
If yields average close to those of recent 
years, the 1958 acreage could produce a 
crop of about 1,300,000 tons which would 
be 13 percent less than harvested last 
year and nearly a fourth below the record 
large 1956 crop. Both the intended 
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57,950 acres for freezing and the 342,510 
acres for canning are 13 percent less 
than planted for these uses last year. 
Reductions in sweet corn acreage are 
indicated for all states except Ohio, 
Delaware and Maryland. 


VEGETABLES FOR PROCESSING: 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTED ACREAGE 


Average Prospective 
Crop 1947-56 1957 1958 
Acres Acres Acres 
Green lima beans.. 106,000 95,340 90,330 
Snap beans ............. 133,200 157,530 156,360 


Cabbage for kraut 
(contract)  ......... 9,000 7,440 8,100 


Sweet corn . 477,000 460,860 400,460 
Green peas 453,600 483,490 410,200 
Spinach (Winter & 
Early Spring).... 8,500 10,900 8,700 
368,100 314,900 318,150 
Total 555,400 1,530,460 1,392,300 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Bottom Reached, Next Move Upward—Corn 

Strengthens — Sitting On Peas — Booking 

Tomatzes—A Strong Bean Market—Citrus 

Firm — Apricots Hurt By Rains — Cocktail 
Due An Advance—Pears Steady. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 17, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Another week has 
rolled into history and this one found 
trading in the Chicago area moving along 
at a pace somewhat better than routine 
but certainly not setting any records for 
volume buying. However, it seems ob- 
vious the bottom has been reached and 
passed in the case of canned foods and 
any further movement pricewise will be 
upward, at least for the immediate 
future. The trade is becoming more 
aware all the time that the current bar- 
gains will soon be a thing of the past in 
many instances and they are buying with 
more confidence. Fancy corn at $1.20 for 
303 tins is an example of what might be 
done today but won’t be available before 
long. Various items in the beet line are 
still offered at prices which are really 
silly when costs are considered and they 
when the new pack gets under way and 
too will soon be a thing of the past. 
There are some bargains in peas avail- 
able these days that won’t be around 
Chicago buyers are not unaware of these 
situations. Citrus is very strong and it 
wouldn’t take much of a strong heart to 
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gamble on even higher prices. Apricots 
now cost more money and cocktail will 
also be more expensive very shortly. In 
fact, the entire fruit line is firm and 
expected to stay that way. That includes 
pineapple which has already been ad- 
vanced in the case of certain items with 
rumors such advances will soon be an- 
nounced all down line. As a result, 
buyers are inclined to overlook the inven- 
tory limitations and take advantage of 
current prices while they last. If the gen- 
eral business picture was anything re- 
sembling good times the food picture 
would be one of heavy activity here. 


CORN—Distributors here are finding 
fewer sellers all the time willing to part 
with 303 tins of fancy corn on the basis 
of $1.20 as most of the industry is now 
holding at $1.25. May first is tax day in 
Wisconsin and prices from that area will 
certainly be no less than $1.25 after that 
date. The average buyer here is keeping 
his stock of corn on the heavy side and 
it looks like such action will pay divi- 
dends before long. Fancy tens are no 
lower than $8.00 and here too prices 
should advance right after the first of 
the month. The trade are buying with 
confidence for the first time since the 
pack was completed. 


PEAS—This market has not improved 
as yet but there are more canners all the 
time taking the stand they would just as 
socn sit on unsold stocks at this time and 
wait until the new pack brings a better 
return. Fancy 303 sweets have sold here 
as low as $1.25 and obviously such prices 
will not be available once the ’58 pack 
makes an appearance. Other examples of 
similar nature could be quoted, all of 
which only indicates peas will be higher 
priced within the next 60 days. The trade 
are aware of this fact and are keeping 
well ahead of everyday needs. 


TOMATOES—There is little that can 
be reported about tomatoes that has not 
already been made well known. There are 
no sales of 308s reported here again this 
week and not because they are not needed 
but simply because they are not avail- 


able. Spot sales consist of a few extra 
standard 2%s at a bottom of $2.60 and 
just a few tens at a bottom of $8.75. 
Future sales are on the heavy side and 
responsible canners here in the Midwest 
should start the season with an excellent 
backlog of orders on hand. 


BEANS—A strong market led this 
week by advances on Blue Lakes and the 
shortage of standard cuts. Buyers here 
are finding West Coast canners are very 
short on larger sieve sizes of Blue Lakes, 
a fact that has been known for some time 
but which is just really being felt at 
present. Prices are higher and the trade 
can take them or leave them at current 
quotations as supplies are not going to 
last until new pack. Local supplies of 
standard cut green beans are exhausted 
and buyers here are turning to the south 
where canners are holding firm at $1.15 
for 308s and $6.25 for tens. 


CITRUS — Prices vary somewhat on 
citrus at the moment but there is no ques- 
tion about the firmness of the market. 
It’s strong with prices expected to con- 
tinue advancing as the season progresses. 
The Florida industry reports shipments 
of orange juice are over a half million 
cases ahead of last year to date. How- 
ever, even more important is the fact 
that over 2 million cases of orange juice 
were packed from this date on last year 
as compared to a completed pack this 
year. That makes any question about 
price trends rather obvious. One major 
factor is quoting all varieties of citrus 
in 46 oz. tins on the basis of $2.85 while 
another is quoting grapefruit juice on 
this basis but has blended at $2.90 and 
orange at $3.00. 


APRICOTS — All reports from Cali- 
fornia since the rains indicate apricots 
have suffered the most damage and prices 
have been advanced accordingly. Assort- 
ments offered currently for sale are badly 
broken with the popular sizes and 
varieties difficult or impossible to locate. 
Apricot nectar, a very popular item here, 
has been selling recently at $.97% for 
12 cz. and $3.00 for 46 oz. but has now 


been advanced to $1.07% and $3.40. 
Sales have been heavy. 


COCKTAIL—There is every indication 
cocktail canners will make another effort 
to advance prices on cocktail and this 
time they should make it stick. Unsold 
stocks in first hands are getting very 
tight, in fact, some of the major factors 
are reporting an oversold position, par- 
ticularly in the case of tens. A_ stock 
position of this kind plus ¢eurrent factors 
now involved make higher prices seem a 
certainty. At the moment choice grade 
cocktail is selling here at $11.60 for tens, 
$3.20 for 2%s and $2.05 for 303s but 
probably will be pushed up shortly to 
$11.85, $3.30 and $2.10. 


PEARS—Prices have not advanced on 
pears as yet but reported damage to the 
coming crop in California has eliminated 
the price shading so apparent recently. 
It is really too early for any accurate 
estimates of possible crop damage but the 
market has firmed up to a point where 
the trade are buying with a lot more 
confidence and also finding certain popu- 
lar items very tough to find. Prices are 
now steady on the basis of $2.12% for 
203s, $3.25 for 2%s and $12.00 for tens 
all choice grade. 


PINEAPPLE—This commodity is al- 
ways very sensitive to price fluctuations 
on West Coast fruits and the present 
time is no exception. Certain items in 
the list have already been advanced and 
rumors reaching here now have the en- 
tire list at higher levels. The current 
sugar strike in the Islands and its pos- 
sible effect on the summer pack of pine- 
apple which gets under way about June 
lst also has the industry a little jittery 
and could have some really serious effects 
on future shipments. 


Irving H. Grancher, associated with 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, California, for the past 41 
years, will retire from active service 
within a few months when he reaches 
the age limit. 


Freddy the Freezer receives 


a vote of thanks; — 


Gee, dear, that was a swell supper... . 
especially those frozen peaches for 
dessert. Have them again soon. 


Thanks, 


From now on they're going to get 
Freddy's frozen peaches plenty. 
Easy to serve. Look natural. Taste 
natural. Wonderful way to be sure 
they get all the vitamin C they need 
every day. 


Freddy used his labels to 


because nutrition sells! 
Make your labels SELL 


It's all black ink this year. 


ladies about the vitamin C in 
his frozen fruits. He’s wise 


Want your fruits to leap out of the freezer 
case into customers’ hands? Use Roche® 
tell vitamin C for color and flavor protection and 
nutritional value. Say so on your labels. 


Need to know more? Ask here—Vitamin 
Division Hoffmann-La Roche inc., Nutley 
10, New Jersey 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rain Damage A Question—Dry Beans Frac- 
tionally Down — Large Asparagus Pack — 
Spinach Moving —Canners And Growers 
Agree On Tomato Price—Apricots Rise On 
Light Crop Prospect — Peaches And Pears 
Mostly Unchanged—Sal Buying 
Slacks Off. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 17, 1958 


THE WEATHER—The rains have fi- 
nally ceased in California, for the time 
being at least, and weather statisticians 
are going over the records to see just how 
many marks have been broken. It rained 
in the San Francisco Bay area for twelve 
consecutive days from March 27 to April 
7, with the Weather Bureau reporting 
that this was the longest such a period 
so late in the season in the 109 years that 
records have been kept. Rainfall in every 
district in the State is far above normal 
and in some districts is more than double 
this local figure. At the height of the 
recent heavy storms flood waters covered 
more than 100,000 acres in the rich San 
Joaquin Valley but these drained away 
in a few days. Growers and canners are 
undecided just how much damage has 
been done, but some crops will definitely 
be smaller than had been anticipated. 
Property damage has been estimated at 
more than $20 million, but damage to 
canneries has been reported as compara- 
tively minor. The greatest recorded 
snowpack of all time is credited to some 
sections of the High Sierras but experts 
say there is no immediate likelihood 
of a sudden thaw melting it into a flood. 
With smaller packs of some items a cer- 
tainty for the new season, new spot lists 
are making an appearance with prices on 
somewhat higher levels. 


DRY BEANS—Dry beans, which have 
enjoyed such a satisfactory sale to can- 
ners in recent weeks, and which have 
steadily moved upward in price, are act- 
ing counter to the general price trend and 
the index number has declined somewhat 
moving down 1.1 points to 220.9. It is 
noted by the trade, however that a year 
earlier the rating was but 180.2. Stocks 
of dry beans in California warehouses 
decreased 234,000 ewt. during March and 
at April 1 totaled 1,465,000 ewt. against 
1,961,000 on April 1, 1957 and 1,988,000 
for the previous April 1 average. U. S. 
No. 1 Small White beans in grades suit- 
able for canning sold as high as $10.50 
to $10.60, but only in small quantities. 
Choice Baby Limas sold at $8.15 per 100 
pounds and some No. 1 Pink Beans at 
$10.25. 


ASPARAGUS—The pack of asparagus 
promises to be a large one, despite the 
early setback of harvesting because of 
the heavy rains. Growers are demanding 


a cent or two more in price this season, 
so the canned product may be slightly 
higher. A good export demand seems to 
be building up, with the German market 
much in evidence. Formal price lists on 
new pack are expected shortly. In the 
meantime, holdings. of last season’s pack 
are going down fast and promise to be 
well cleaned up before new pack is com- 
pleted. 


SPINACH—A good spinach pack is in 
sight, despite a temporary setback caused 
by the heavy rains. Most of the crop was 
harvested without loss and in recent 
weeks there has been quite a satisfactory 
movement of old pack which for a time 
promised to be somewhat unwieldy. Sales 
of fancy spinach in the No. 303 size have 
been reported at $1.30, with No. 2%s 
moving at $1.75 and a few lots of No. 10s 
at $5.00. 


. TOMATOES—AImost all items in the 

tomato list have strengthened in price 
of late with this movement aided by the 
decision of canners to pay $22.50 a ton 
to growers and with weather conditions 
interfering with late planting. Quite a 
few price changes are being made on 
holdings of last year’s pack, with No. 
2% fancy quoted by some at $2.75 and 
with standards in this size generally 
above the $2.00 mark. Sales of No. 10, 
26 percent tomato paste are reported 
quite generally at $11.25. Several can- 
ners have advanced the price of catsup 
by 20 cents a case during the week. 


APRICOTS—Apricots, the first of the 
stone fruits to be marketed, will quite 
definitely be a very light crop, with some 
of the early estimates placing it at about 
150,000 tons. The immediate effect of the 
smaller crop will be a substantial cut in 
the quantities to be dried, along with 
smaller quantities shipped to the fresh 
fruit markets. New lists have been 
brought out by most canners with many 
of these about as follows: No. 2% fancy 
halves or whole peeled, $4.10; No. 2% 
choice halves or whole peeled, $3.45; 
standard halves, $3.00; No. 10 fancy 
halves and whole peeled, $13.75; choice 
halves and whole peeled, $11.75, and 
standard halves, $10.50. All items in the 
apricot nectar line have been advanced in 
price, with several lists quoting this item 
at $1.17% for No. 211, 77% cents for 
5% oz. and $3.65 for 46 oz. 


PEACHES — It is still too early to 
evaluate the condition of peach or pear 
crops and prices of spot holdings remain 
much as in recent weeks, although some 
advances have been made here and there 
on cling peaches. Sales of cling peaches 
during the week have been reported at 
$2.85 per dozen for No. 2% fancy halves, 
with choice in this size moving at $2.55 
and standard at $2.52%. Some large or- 
chards were flooded early in the month, 
but it is not believed that serious damage 
has been done. 
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SALMON—tThe buying of canned sal- 
mon in the Pacific Coast area suffered 
a sharp decline with the passing of Lent 
but prices are largely without change. 
For a time the movement of Pink talls 
was such that it was felt that prorating 
might be adopted but this is no longer 
being considered. Red Alaska talls are 
quoted quite generally at $33.00 to $34.00 
and halves at .$21.00-$22.00; pink talls 
at $23.00; medium red talls at $26.00 and 
chum talls at $18.00. Packs of anchovies, 
Jack Mackerel and Pacific Mackerel in 
the San Pedro-Long Island Beach area 
of California have been very light so 
far this year, with no stocks in reserve. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 
1/6/57 4/5/58 
‘CANNED | (Basis 24/2's) 
Crapefruit Juice... 1,434,071 1,444,799 
Orange Juice ........... 7,570,212 7,551,897 
Combination Juice .. 2,023,486 2,049,970 


Crapefruit Sections.. 2,326,608 2,648,365 
Tangerine Juice ...... 148,831" 159,472* 
Citrus Bald 120,328** 408, 674%" 
Includes Tancerine Blends. 
Ineludes Oranve Sections. 


FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000's of Cases— 1,000's of Gallons) 


1/6/57 1/5/58 
Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 
7,001 15,752 5,102. 11,479 
1,746 3,930 1,117 2,514 


Totals Gals. .. 30,205 27,546 


1957 PACKS OF FISH 


The 1957 packs of canned fish and 
shellfish intended for human consumption 
totaled 644 million pounds, about 1% per- 
cent less than the 654 million pounds 
packed in 1956, according to a report by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The 1957 production in the United 
States, Alaska, American Samoa, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico was valued at $300 mil- 
lion, a 4% percent decline from the 1956 
value of $314 million. 


The packs of canned salmon, Pacific 
sardines, anchovies, alewives and shrimp 
declined notably from 1956, with the pack 
of Pacific sardines the third smallest 
since 1921. The pack of canned tuna 
reached a new record high, and 40 per- 
cent of the pack was canned from im- 
ported fish, 

Following is a summary of 1957 packs 
of principal canned fish and _ shellfish, 
with comparisons: 

Canned Product 1956 1957 
(Standard Cases) 


11,834,015 11,903,090 
98,505,210 3,184,897 
Maine Sordines ....... .. 2,281,441 2,266,356 
Pacific Sardines ... 754,734 497,756 
Anchovies 612,302 440,247 
Alewives .... 40,805 30,562 
Mackerel .... 1,116,343 1,326,584 


Clam Produ 1,857,997 1,948,507 


Creb Meat .... 124,667 154,514 
Oysters ...... 165,138 498,676 
909,062 601,781 
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WHITE COLLAR EXEMPTIONS 
UNDER WAGE-HOUR LAW 


The salary tests that govern exemption 
of executive, administrative and profes- 
sional employees from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act would be revised under a 
proposal announced by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division. Acting Ad- 
ministrator Clarence T. Lundquist plans 
to adopt recommendations made to him 
on March 3, 1958, following hearings 


held on this matter, unless reasons to the 


contrary are shown. Interested persons 
are given 30 days from April 5 to submit 
their views. 


The Act exempts from its minimum 
wage and overtime requirements such 
employees if they meet the tests of Re- 
gulations, Part 541, issued by the Divi- 
sions. In addition to tests relating to 
duties and responsibilities, the regula- 
tions require that such employees meet 
minimum salary requirements. The new 
requirements are the only changes pro- 
posed in the exemption tests involving 
the so-called “white-collar” employee. 


The recommended salary changes in 
the regulations, except as to Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands, are: Executive 
employees increased from $55 to $80 a 
week on a salary basis; Administrative 
and professional employees increased 
from $75 to $95 a week on a salary or 
fee basis. It is also recommended that 
the special proviso for employees 
qualifying for exemption under shortened 
duty tests be increased from $100 to $125 
a week. 


The recommendations for Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands are: Executive 
employees increased from $30 a week to 
$55 on a salary basis; Administrative 
and professional employees increased 
from $200 a month to $70 a week ona 
salary or fee basis. The special proviso 
for employees who qualify under the 
shortened duty tests is increased from 
$100 to $125 a week. 


The recommendations are contained in 
a report based on information obtained 
at public hearings attended by represen- 


A completely re-designed package is 
being used by College Inn Food Products 
Corporation for the marketing of its Col- 
lege Inn Tomato Cocktail. The new de- 
canter has a tapered base with circular 
ribs at the shoulder to permit easy han- 
dling by the housewife. Label has been 
slanted backward to permit easier read- 
ing by the shopper and to aid in impulse 
buying. Decanters are by O-I and 
Thatcher Glass. Closures are by White 
Cap, and labels by Independent Litho- 
graph. 


tatives of industry and labor organiza- 
tions and by other interested persons and 
subsequent changes in economic condi- 
tions. 


The Acting Adminstrator points out 
that the data upon which the recommen- 
dations are based relate only to em- 
ployees now covered by the Act. He 
stated, “A reexamination of the appro- 
priateness of applying the proposed salary 
tests to any other occupational groups 
now predominantly excluded from Fair 
Labor Standards Act coverage will have 
to be made, should Congress enact legis- 
lation bringing them under the Act.” 


The proposed revisions are contained 
in a text published in the April 5 Federal 
Register. Interested persons should ad- 
dress their comments to Acting Adminis- 
trator Clarence T. Lundquist, Wage and 
Hour and Public Contracts Division, U. 
S. Department of Labor Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


CAN SHIPMENTS INCREASE 


William J. Milton, President of the 
Can Manufacturers Institute, reports 
that nine end-use categories of cans 
normally sold in retail food and grocery 
outlets registered gains in February over 
the same month a year ago. 


Py far the biggest increase was regis- 
tered by the demand for cans for soft 
crinks, Milton said, which was 79.8 per- 
cent over February a year ago. Other 
shipment increases were cans for fruit 
and vegetables, up 23.4 percent; cans for 
lard and shortening, up 19 percent; cans 
for beer and ale, up 13 percent; fish and 
seafood cans, up 7.5 percent; coffee cans, 
up 6.9 percent, and meat and poultry 
cans, up 3.7 percent. 


Although shipments declined in cans 
for evaporated and condensed milk, other 
dairy products, pet food and oil, all other 
food cans were up 11.2 percent and cans 
for all other non-food products rose 4.3 
percent. 


National Can Corporation — Four 
plants of National Can Corporation have 
won first place in the Can Manufacturers 
Institute’s 1957 Safety Contest with no 
lost time accidents. The company’s 
Stockton, California plant tied for first 
in Division A, which includes factories 
with 100 employes or less. The Kedzie 
Chicago plant, and the Hamilton, Ohio 
plant, tied for first in Division B, which 
includes factories with 101 to 250 em- 
ployes, and the Warren Metal Decorating 
Company, Warren, Ohio, National Can 
subsidiary, tied for first in Division X, 
which includes miscellaneous plants with 
100 or less employes. All four plants had 
perfect safety records in 1957. 


AND 
WIRE-BOUND CRATES 
FOR LONG LIFE @ USE THE BEST 

PLAIN or TREATED . 


* One man 
operation 


Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 


Very Gentle 


* Portable 


RETORT TO LABELER 


Designed by Canners for Canners 


For complete information write 
or phone 190 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 


WARREN, INDIANA 
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huttleworth Complete Can Handling 
¥ 


Now— 
a master guide to 


FOOD 
STERILIZATION 
BY HEAT 


NOW—to help you 
gain top food quality 
at lowest processing 
costs—two leading au- 
thorities have prepared 
this complete guide to 
efficient heat steriliza- 
tion. They bring to- 
gether proven tech- 
niques, calculations, 
and essential informa- 
tion in a_ practical 
handbook never before 
available to workers 
in the food industry. 
From it you can readi- 
ly determine the best : 
system, heating temperatures, and time re-' 
quired to economically sterilize any kind of 
food in any shape container. 

For clear-cut, profitable answers to prob- 
lems of preserving foods by heat, turn to 
this new, exhaustive authority on heat 
sterilization. 


Just Published 


STERILIZATION IN 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


Theory, Practice, and Calculations 
By C. OLIN BALL 


Professor and Research Specialist in 
Food Technology, Rutgers University 


and F. C. W. OLSON 


Associate Professor of Oceanography 
Florida State University 


654 pages, 160 illus., $16.00 


ITH this detailed information on thermal 

preservation of food, technologists can 
insure superior food quality, reduce canning 
costs, and achieve uniformity of product. 

The book develops and illustrates the use 
of mathematical methods for predicting the 
destruction of both unwanted organisms and 
undesirable qualities in food. Iormulas, rule- 
of-thumb procedures, and nomogam. tech- 
niques of evaluating food-processing systems 
are clearly explained. 

With the inevitable future application of 
other forms of radiant energy to bacterial 
destruction, this volume is a definitive guide 
and reference point for everyone in the field 
of food preservation. 


SEE THE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE! 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CTR-9 
327 W. 4lst St., New York 36 


Send me Ball and Olson’s STERILIZA- 
TION IN FOOD TECHNOLOGY for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 
10 days I will remit $16.00, plus few 
cents for delivery, or return book post- 
paid. (We pay for delivery if you 
remit with this coupon; same return 
privilege. ) 


For price and terms outside U. S., 
write McGraw-Hill Intl., N. Y. C. 
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Harve Hearl, frozen food sales mana- 
ger of Continental Can Company’s Box- 
board and Folding Carton Division, 
creates new frozen foods and sells the 
ideas to food manufacturers along with 
the packages to put them in. Here, he 
re-heats an individual portion of filet of 
beef and mushrooms in wine sauce, 
packaged in a Mylar-and-polyethylene 
laminated pouch. 


MUSSELMAN IMPROVES 
TRANSPLANTING OPERATION 


The C. H. Musselman Company’s to- 
mato transplanting operation, with over 
three million plants now in various 
stages of growth, ended April 16 and “on 
schedule”, according to Donald E. Horst, 
horticulturist and supervisor of green- 
house activities at the Biglerville (Pa.) 
plant. 


This operation, which employs about 
50 workers, involves transplanting ‘by 
hand into “flats” the tomato seedlings 
that are grown from seed in the com- 
pany’s greenhouses. 

Despite a late start and many inter- 
ruptions due to winter’s unseasonable 
carryover into spring, tomato plants will 
be ready for distribution to growers 
around May 10, which is normal planting 
time in south-central Pennsylvania. 

“Perhaps our greatest help in making 
up for lost time”, said Horst, “was the 
streamlining of transplanting operations 
which fortunately were innovated in a 
year when it counted the most”. 


Substituting chemical soil fumigation 
for the former steam operation elimi- 
nated many hours of strenuous hand 
labor. Under the steam method, soil 
sterilization was performed nine months 
in advance of the transplanting season, 
the moist soil becomes tightly packed in 
the soil shed in the interim. Picks and 
mattocks were formerly used to loosen 
the solid earth. 

Electrically driven conveyors for 
transporting flats from soil shed to 
transplanting buildings were employed 
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for the first time this year. This assured 
a more even flow without the manual 
effort of pushing soil-filled flats along 
the gravity rolls. 

A unique mobile roller conveyor, de- 
veloped and built by Musselman me- 
chanics, was used for the first time in 
transporting the flats, after transplant- 
ing, from trucks to cold frames. Em- 
ployees who formerly carreid the 40 lb. 
flats now are required only to lift them 
from the conveyor to a given position in 
the beds. 


Another improvement, though not con- 
tributing directly to speed of operation, 
according to Horst, involves the depth of 
flats and consequently the depth of soil. 
Reduction to a practical minimum has 
decreased total weight to about 30 lbs. 
thus improving handling ease. At the 
same time quicker drainage takes place 
after rains or watering through artificial 
means. This affords better control to 
meet springtime weather variables re- 
sulting in plants that more nearly meet 
normal specifications at planting time. 

“A final improvement will be in use 
when our order for sash carrying 
handles arrives”, said Horst, explaining 
that this method of placing sash on and 
off beds was tried successfully in 1957 
and proven to be practical from a labor- 
saving standpoint. 

Musselman fieldmen have been con- 
tacting farmers in both Adams and York 
counties for the past month to complete 
agreements between the company and 
prospective growers in time for the 
planting season, 


Knox Glass, Ine., is moving its Cleve- 
land, Ohio sales office from Forest Hill 
Building to larger and more convenient 
headquarters at 25000 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland 17. In addition to increased 
office space, much better parking facili- 
ties are available for customers and other 
visitors, reports John F. Hahn, branch 
manager. 


FMC PRESS PACK FILLER 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the machine operates at speeds ranging 
from 25 to 35 cans per minute. 


This new machine employs a variable 
speed motor drive which allows speeds 
from 10 to 40 cans per minute on No. 10 
cans, and up to 120 per minute on cans 
of smaller diameter. 


The FMC Press-Pack Filler, with 
minor modifications, can be adapted for 
filling such products as sliced apples, 
sauerkraut and cut asparagus. It can 
also be adapted to machines designed for 
filling certain smaller can sizes. 


For additional information, contact 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Canning Machinery Division, P. O. 
Box 1120, San Jose 8, California, or 103 
E. Maple Street, Hoopeston, Illinois. 
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